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“The devil’s gateway”: women’s 
bodies and the earthly paradise 


PAGE ANN DU BOIS 
Muir College, University of California at San Diego 


if our faith here below were on the scale of the wages 
awaiting it in heaven, not one of you, my dear sisters, once 
she had come to know God and her own condition — | am 
speaking of her condition as a woman — would be hot after 
pleasure and finery. Rather would she wear rags and mourn- 
ing, weep and show an Eve plunged in penance . . . And do 
you not know that you are Eve? God's sentence still hangs 
over all your sex and this punishment weighs down upon 
you. You are the devil's gateway; you are she who first 
violated the forbidden tree and broke the law of God... 
All this baggage, encumbering a woman already dead and 
sentenced, adds up to hardly more than the trappings of 
her funeral procession. 

Tertullian, De Cultu Feminarum} 


THE THRESHOLD of the Bower of Bliss in The Faerte Queene, that 
“outside” marked with the tale of Jason and Medea, “her mighty 
charmes, her furious loving fit,”* stands as a sign for the hero 
Guyon; an artful, anonymous message concerning passion and 
intemperance, alluring and repelling simultaneously. The legend 
speaks directly of immoderate love, falsity, and violence. On 
another level, however, the form, the artificial decorated surface 
which conceals a paradise behind, operates as a message in itself, a 
“place” where the classical topos of ekphrasis, the garden/body 
metaphor, and medieval misogyny come together to warn the hero 
of dangers within, of the menace of entrapment in a deadly, time- 
less space. He may be caught in a metamorphosis where the object 
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of desire sheds a beautiful external form for essential ugliness. 

One of the characteristics of the Renaissance attitude toward 
women is ambivalence, a strain of fear and disgust which conceals 
a desire for unthinking sensuality, an attitude of praise which 
covers blame. That ambivalence is expressed in the legend of 
Pandora, the first woman of Greek mythology, according to 
Hesiod, a kalon kakon, “beautiful evil.”* The oxymoron reveals 
woman’s double nature; in his account, Pandora’s beauty hides her 
true nature. She is a messenger of Zeus, sent to avenge him, to 
make misery of man’s life as a punishment against Prometheus. 
The legend contains several of the elements of the pattern implicit 
in the form of Spenser’s Jason and Medea gates: the fear of wo- 
men’s double nature, their beautiful surface, the ornate jar, box, 
receptacle of evil which they carry, which retains Hope within but 
which threatens ultimately to poison, ruin men.’ 

The Bower of Bliss is, as critics have pointed out, a “demonic,” 
sinister space within the landscape of The Faerie Queene. I am 
concerned here not with the Bower itself, not with its function in 
the narrative progress of the poem, but rather with its threshold, 
the Jason and Medea gate, as a surface. In order to account for the 
instant of perception of that surface, for the reader and the hero, 
it is necessary to trace back certain patterns which Spenser, critic 
and synthesiser of ancient and medieval matter, uses to prepare 
the reader formally for what awaits within the Bower. 


l MISOGYNY 


Fear of women’s power increased in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; witch-hunting swept Northern Europe in these years. 
The wide-spread belief in witches, even among scholars, must be 
taken into account in the reader’s consideration of Renaissance 
poetry, particularly romantic epic, poems like Orlando Furioso, 
Gerusalemme Liberata, and Spenser’s Faerie Queene, in which 
Circe, Medea, and Eve are reborn as destructive, witch-like enchan- 
tresses who obstruct the progress of the chivalric hero.® 
Sixteenth-century misogyny, often mixed with deceptive praise 
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of women, gathers strength from the contemporary thrust to 
establish a secure ideology of the household. And it draws for 
justification on a long tradition of Biblical, classical and medieval 
misogyny. Chaucer’s catalogue in the Wife of Bath’s prologue pro- 
vides a long list of texts for the misogynist. The Old Testament, 
Greek and Latin writers like Xenophanes and Juvenal, the Church 
fathers, the medieval encyclopedists, all warn against women as 
daughters of Eve, agents of malevolent powers, offspring of 
Pandora. 

Much of the misogynists’ discourse centers on women’s bodies, 
and on their alluring and destructive qualities. Medieval texts often 
focus on the difficulties of chastity, and on women’s bodies as the 
site of temptation. Albertus Magnus, in his De Secretis Mulierum, 
explains the physical danger inherent in too much contact with 
women: 


Too much ejaculation dries out the body because the sperm has the power of 
humidifying and heating. But when warmth and moisture are drawn out of 
the body, the system is weakened and death follows. That is why men who 
copulate too much and too often do not live long, for bodies drained of their 
natural humidity dry out and the dryness causes death.7 


Women’s bodies therefore tempt men to waste themselves; they 
are associated too with mutability and corruption. 

The recurrent medieval warnings are frequently repeated in 
Renaissance literature. In a poem attributed to Richard Rolle, 
“The Beginning of Man’s Life,” man is reminded that before birth 
he lives in a “corrupt dungeon,” where he survives on “loathsome 
slime and clotted blood / And stink and filth.”® Life begins as it 
ends, in a kind of grave, woman’s womb. In the ‘“‘Ayenbite of 
Inwit,” the author says if he had lynx’ eyes, to see “the insides as 
well as the out... he would see that a fair body is no more than a 
white sack full of stinking dung, like a dunghill covered with 
snow.” 

Men concentrate on women’s treachery, which lures the un- 
suspecting toward their bodies, thus toward loss of power, sin, and 
death. John Bromyard, in the fourteenth century, preaches against 
female finery: 
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In the woman wantonly adored to capture souls, the garland upon her head is 
as a single coal or fire-brand of Hell to kindle men with that fire; so too the 
horns of another, so the bare neck, so the brooch, so with all the curious 
finery of the whole of their body .. .10 


He compares these women, the Devil’s agents, to “the painted 
tombstone that conceals a rotting corpse.” 

In sixteenth-century England much misogynist writing casti- 
gates women’s finery, the excesses of painting and fashion which 
characterized a period of new prosperity for the ruling classes. 
Dress became more elaborate at this time; the ‘“farthingale”’ was 
imported to England. Elizabeth’s costumes were notoriously 
ostentatious. Satirists of the period attack, with spleen, the extra- 
vagance of feminine costume, costume which served often merely 
to parade the new wealth of women’s keepers. Nashe uses the 
occasion to denounce famale pride: 


. .. As many jagges, blysters, and scarres, shall Toades, Cankers, and Serpents, 
make on your pure skinnes in the grave, as now you have cuts, jagges, or 
raysings, upon your garments . . . Your morne-like christall countenaunces 
shall be netted over and (Masker-like) crawle-visarded with crawling venomous 
wormes. Your orient teeth toades shall steale into their heads for pearle; of 
the jelly of your decayed eyes shall they engender them young.. .11 


The themes of life’s brevity and of the mutability of mortal sub- 
stance are linked with the deathliness of women’s material form, 
with the new painted luxury which conceals corruption. Poets and 
satirists repeatedly point to women’s dress, to the allurements of 
perfume and paint, and accuse them as traps for the unsuspecting 
lover. 

Women of course seek to hide the mutability of their own 
bodies, to lure men within them and corrupt them in turn. John 
Lyly, in Euphues, warns: 


. . . the sleeking of their faces, and all their slibber sawces . . . bring quesiness 
to the stomacke, and disquyet to the minde. Take from them their periwiggs, 
their payntings, their Jewells, their rowles, their boulsterings, and thou shalt 
soone perceive that a woman is the least parte of hir self. When they be once 
robbed of their robes, then will they appeare so odious, so ugly, so monstrous, 
that thou wilt rather thinke them Serpents than Saynts, & so lyke Hags, that 
thou wilt feare rather to be enchanted then enamoured.12 
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Men must warn boys; women must be stripped naked, exposed as 
they truly are, defective in Aristotle’s sense, often monstrous 
beneath their artfulness. Their supposed beauty is a lure, a work of 
art, not nature, designed by woman herself, or Satan, to deprive 
man of his powers, to entice him back into a deathly space. 

This fear of women’s corporeality, this intense misogyny and 
the witch-hunting contemporaneous with it, lie behind the presence 
of Renaissance Eves, Circes, and Didos in epic poetry. Even the 
most extravagant praise of women, the most glowing idealization, 
must be understood in the context of these outbursts of fear and 
disgust. 


If THE GARDEN/BODY 


The enchanting women of the romantic epic live in lush gardens, 
in the Renaissance version of Paradise. The idea of the garden, as 
A. B. Giamatti has shown, develops from classical and Biblical 
motifs, the Garden of Eden, the Phaeacian utopia of the Odyssey, 
the site of the Golden Age, the locus amoenus.!* Giamatti identi- 
fies in Petrarch’s island, the prison of Cupid in the Trionfo 
a’Amore, a shift from the view of the garden as a place of lost bliss 
to an attitude of suspicion about the kind of happiness possible 
there. Petrarch says of Venus’ island: 


nel mezzo é un ombroso e chiuso colle 

con si soavi odor, con si dolce acque 

ch’ogni maschio pensier de 1’alma tolle. 
(103-105) 


(in the middle is a shady and enclosed 
hill with such gentle scents, such sweet 
waters, that it deprives the soul of every 
manly thought.) 4 


“ 


Giamatti comments: “. . . the beautiful-seeming earthly paradise 
... in reality is a dangerous and deceptive place where man’s will 
is softened, his moral fibre unraveled, and his soul ensnared.’’!® 
Crucial to the present argument is the emphasis on maschio 
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pensier, that is, the linking of the garden, and Venus, with the 
debilitation of the male. Like Delilah, like Dido, the woman in the 
garden emasculates the hero, and the garden, which was once a 
space of lost delight, of perfection, becomes in the Renaissance 
the site of that emasculation. 

A garden is like a woman’s body. The metaphoric fusion of the 
two forms can express both negative and positive anticipation, 
dread and desire. In the Roman de la Rose, Jean de Meun is ex- 
plicit about the association of the rose with the body and with the 
female sexual organs. The lover, after a long struggle, breaks 
through the walls erected around the beloved rose, and kneels 
between two fair pillars. He breaks through a barricade and 
loosens the bud. 


This much more [ll tell you; at the end 
When I dislodged the bud, a little seed 

I spilled just in the center, as I spread 
The petals to admire their loveliness, 
Searching the calyx to its inmost depths 
As it seemed good to me. 16 


The bud is impregnated. Jean de Meun ironically mocks the ideali- 
zation of women in his use of the flower-vagina metaphor. But he 
simply makes overt the connection which lies behind Gilllaume de 
Lorris’ description of the garden.!” 

The body/flower/garden metaphor is everpresent in medieval 
and Renaissance poetry. One of Campion’s airs begins: 


There is a Garden in her face, 
Where Roses and White Lillies grow: 

A Heavenly Paradice is that place, 
Wherein all pleasant fruits doe flow. 18 


In poems of praise women are often compared to gardens, to para- 
dise, and the delightful aspects of the metaphor are stressed. 
Spenser plays with these correspondences in the Amorettt: 


Fayre bosome fraught with vertues richest treasure, 
The neast of love, the lodging of delight: 
The bowre of bliss the paradice of pleasure... 
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His “frayle thoughts” fly “twixt her paps like early fruit in May” 
(Ixxvi). The web of associations, connecting bodies, gardens, 
flowers, fruit, eating, intercourse, operates behind the text in the 
epic poetry of the Renaissance. But in these poems, as in Petrarch’s 
garden of Venus, the earthly paradise has come to represent a 
threat, a dangerous, intemperate, debilitating obstacle for the hero. 

Baybak, Hieatt and Delany have pointed out how Spenser uses 
the metaphor paradise/woman’s body in the Garden of Adonis 
(especially III, vi,.43).28 The garden of Adonis is a place of 
healthy love, of fruitful, joyous sensuality; Amoret is brought up 
there to be the “lodestarre of all chaste affection.” Pleasure there 
is defended, celebrated, made the source of all life.?! 

But Spenser knows another Eros, the one Petrarch acknowledges 
with pain, that draws out every masculine thought, debilitates 
man, makes him victim to the witch-woman. Venus and Adonis 
appear in The Faerie Queene not only in their lovely, living 
garden, but also on the tapestries of the Castle Joyeous, where the- 
poet presents the mortal side of love. Britomart and her com- 
panions encounter there the monitory work of art, that depicts a 
closed tale of desire, satisfaction, and death. In this version of the 
pastoral, Adonis becomes a “dainty flowre” (III, i, 38), loses his 
changing, human nature forever in a seductive Ovidian fable. He is 
not the “Father of all Forms,” but a blossom woven into cloth.2? 
Love, and love in the garden, can also end in delay, stasis, the 
freezing of time which is death. 


III EKPHRASIS 


The description of the Venus and Adonis tapestry is one of the 
several ekphrases in The Faerie Queene. The ekphrasis is a verbal 
description of a work of graphic art, a rhetorical topos inherited 
from antiquity.” Within the epic tradition, the ekphrasis repre- 
sents a moment of stasis, a spot of timelessness in narrative linear- 
ity, the occasion for the hero’s encounter with a fixed object 
which contrasts with the changing landscape. The ‘“‘frozen, stilled 
world” of plastic art stops time within the poem.”4 
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Spenser, in describing works of art in The Faerie Queene, draws 
on a long tradition of epic ekphrasis which begins in the Iliad with 
Homer’s description of the shield of Achilles, that super-natural 
“world” forged by Hephaistos.” The ekphrasis has moved, by the 
time it reaches Spenser, off the hero’s body to a completely de- 
tached space. Its alienation from the person of the hero marks a 
change in the quality, the possibilities of heroism in the centuries 
between the two poets. The Renaissance knight is not so dazzlingly, 
magnificently visible to all, as is Achilles. He wanders in a bewil- 
dering, ambiguous landscape, alone, without Myrmidons. 

The topos of ekphrasis- is associated with the garden in the 
Roman de la Rose. The wall of the Garden of Mirth has on its out- 
side images of Hate, Felony, Villainy, Covetousness, Avarice, 
Envy, Sorrow, Old Age, “Pope Holy,” and Poverty. The ekphrasts 
represents all that remains without the wall, the harsh world shut 
out from the garden. The ekphrasis of the wall anticipates by 
inversion what lies inside; suffering is outside, not pressing in, but 
defining the boundaries of paradise. 

Tasso uses the ekphrasis to warn about suffering inside; he 
places a work of art on the wall at the entrance to the sorceress 
Armida’s paradisal realm — two mythological tales beautifully 
worked in silver. One shows Hercules effeminized, serving Iole, the 
other the battle of Actium with Antony pursuing the bewitching 
Cleopatra and dying in her arms. The configuration has shifted — 
the ekphrasis is no longer a promise about what has been excluded 
from the garden, but rather a warning about what lies ahead. It 
prefigures, for the messengers who see it, the fate of Rinaldo in 
the arms of Armida. He has become an effeminate slave, defeated, 
serving, and dying in the power of the enchantress. Like Hercules 
and Antony fixed forever in slavery, fixed in the static work of 
art, the hero is trapped within the garden. 

Spenser creates a rich and complex reading of the ekphrasts 
tradition. He describes the tapestry of Venus and Adonis men- 
tioned above, the portrait of sterile love set against the fruitful, 
living beauty of the Garden of Adonis. The tapestries in the House 
of Busyrane, which represent the triumph of Cupid, are covered 
with tales of perverse love, wittily drawn, but ultimately sinister in 
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their bestiality, an appropriate warning to Britomart about the 
sadistic quality of love in that place. The statue of Venus in her 
temple is a complex emblem of all that Spenser affirms about love 
and mystery, and the impossibility of representing explicitly in a 
static form all that the goddess means. 

The ekphrasis at the threshold of the Bower of Bliss marks the 
entrance to what Angus Fletcher calls a “demonic parody” of a 
temple of pleasure and love. The tale of Jason and Medea, set in 
ivory, a substance like bone, on a gate of dreams — the ekphrasis 
has the effect of claiming inhuman agency for its making, of estab- 
lishing this space as eternally, ‘“‘demonically”’ set off from all other 
space. 

As elsewhere in the poem, the ekphrastic sign is cryptic and 
allusive; it seems a projection of Guyon’s desires and temptations, a 
lure toward the sensuality depicted in the tale of Medea, a warning 
against surrender to that sensuality. Guyon passes through the gate 
and destroys the Bower’s timeless, motionless peace. His action is 
more shocking, more heroically temperate, because the garden, as 
magic space, demands for itself, through the artful sign, invulner- 
ability, ‘‘stillness.” 


IV METAMORPHOSIS 


Guyon sees behind the paint, to the corruption within the garden/ 
body. The medieval tradition of misogyny is the basis for Spenser’s 
allusion to the essential hideousness behind some women’s alluring 
appearance. As many readers have shown, part of the poet’s art, 
throughout The Faerie Queene, is directed toward instructing the 
reader about differences between appearance and reality. But the 
representation of women in the poem is a special case of this 
problematic. Much in the “‘faerie”’ landscape — messages, words, 
signs — is mysterious and ambiguous, but nothing changes value, 
reveals a hidden ugliness, an essential corruption, so much as 
certain women in The Faerie Queene. 

In Orlando Furioso, Ariosto describes a scene which serves as a 
model for metamorphosis in Spenser. With the magic ring of 
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Melissa, Ruggiero sees the wicked Alcina, previously so seductive 
and enchanting, as she really is: 


She was whey-faced, wrinkled, and hollow-cheeked; her hair was white and 
sparse; she was not four feet high; the last tooth had dropped out of her 
jaw; she had lived longer than anyone on earth, longer than Hecuba or the 
Cumaean Sibyl. But she made such use of arts unknown in our day that she 


could pass for young and fair.2/ 
vii, 72 


Ariosto’s villainess is guilty merely of lying about her age. Spencer’s 
world of Faerie is full of creatures who like Alcina seem beautiful 
but are not, who seem human, but are “other,” animal, demonic, 
like the sirens once beauties, now half fish, that Guyon passes (II, 
xii, 31). The revelation of their murderous habits chills the reader. 

The playful Ovidian metamorphoses of Jove, a temporary trick, 
take place on Busyrane’s tapestries; the sinister, deadly type of 
transformation affects female characters. Men may be threatening, 
repulsive, brutal, even bestial in the poem, but they are usually 
what they seem. Even Archimago, who adopts disguises with im- 
punity, is never physically monstrous and disgusting. Yet the 
mother of the Blatant Beast: 


Echidna is a monster direfull dred, 
Whom gods do hate, and heavens abhor to see; 
So hideous is her shape, so huge her hed, 
That even the hellish fiends affrighted bee, 
At sight thereof, and from her presence flee: 
Yet did her face and former parts professe 

A faire young Mayden, full of comely glee; 
But all her hinder parts did plaine expresse 

A monstrous Dragon, full of fearefull uglinesse. 

F.Q., VI, vi, 10 


The stanza begins and ends with Echidna’s monstrosity; only in 
the seventh line do we learn of her appearance of comeliness. Here 
Spenser emphasizes the truth behind the visible reality, as he does 
in describing the witch’s creation of the false Florimell, who also is 
not what she seems: 
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The substance, whereof she the bodie made, 
was purest snow in massie mould congealed... 
... and in the stead 
Of life, she put a spright to rule the carkasse dead. 
III, viii, 6-7 


The lovely form is constructed before the reader’s eyes, like Pan- 
dora a kalon kakon. Harry Berger Jr. remarks of this figure: 


The False Florimell reveals how attitudes toward women are modelled after 
the attitudes toward dead Things. She is a magico-mechanical robot... 


One of the accusations against witches was that they were simi- 
larly inhabited by the devil.” 

The authors of the Malleus Maleficarum, the massive tract 
which began the witch persecutions, in the section of their work 
called “Why Superstition is chiefly found in Women,” remind the 
reader of women’s deceptive, artful form: 


Hear what Valerius said to Rufinus: You do now know that woman is the 
Chimaera, but it is good that you should know it; for that monster was of 
three forms; its face was that of a radiant and noble lion, it had the filthy 
belly of a goat, and it was armed with the virulent tail of a viper. And he 
means that a woman is beautiful to look upon, contaminating to the touch, 
and deadly to keep.30 


Much of the menace in The Faerte Queene, evil given material 
form, is contained in similarly deceptive female shapes. 

Most clearly illustrative of the lesson against trusting appear- 
ances is the unveiling of the lovely Duessa. The parallel scene in 
Orlando Furioso depends on the ugliness of old age to shock the 
reader; in the English text the allegory refers to the exposure of 
theological and ecclesiastical corruption. Yet Spenser’s version is 
informed as well by the misogynist literature, which explicitly 
associates women’s bodies with deceit and decay. 


Her craftie head was altogether bald, 
And as in hate of honorable eld, 
Was overgrowne with scurfe and filthy scald; 
Her teeth out of her rotten gummes were feld, 
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And her sowre breath abhominably smeld; 

Her dried dugs, like bladders lacking wind, 

Hong downe, and filthy matter from them weld; 

Her wrizied skin as rough, as maple rind, 
So scabby was, that would have loathd all womankind. 
Her neather parts, the shame of all her kind, 

My chaster Must for shame doth blush to write; 

But at her rompe she growing had behind 

A Foxes taile, with dong all fowly dight. 

I, vii, 47-48 


This is the maiden, lovely as Una, who deceived the Redcrosse 
Knight.*! Although she represents the Church, she is also a woman 
who uses her sexual powers to lead the hero astray. She is like the 
medieval Frau Welt, a columnar statue which seems to be a beauti- 
ful woman from the front but which, when one steps behind, is 
revealed as skeletal, corrupt, crawling with snakes and toads. The 
world is a woman is a decaying body. In The Faerie Queene this 
pattern, the lovely exterior of a woman hiding a corrupt, deathly 
interior — dying nature behind the illusion of female art — instructs 
through repetition. 

Spenser is engaged in an enquiry about women’s true nature, 
and even the best of his female creates are not always what they 
seem. The heroic and noble Britomart deceives Malecasta and 
several of her male companions, who read her armor, her metallic 
second skin, as a sign of maleness.°2 Elizabeth herself is represented 
polymorphously within the poem. Even the most radiant beauty 
may disguise the unknown. Men, faced with women, must be 
cautious. Spenser teaches this lesson by testing the tradition of 
female metamorphosis: He repeatedly acts out the uncovering of 
the ugliness lurking behind and beneath female artfulness. 

At the threshold to the Bower of Bliss, the medieval tradition 
of misogyny and the classical topos, ekphrasis, come together to 
support the pattern of female deception in the poem. They remind 
the reader of the deathly space behind the art of women’s faces, 
behind the ivory and lilies, roses and cherries, of their superficial 
beauty. The gates of the Bower are lovely, artful, covered with 
images of ivory and “vermell, like the boyes blood therein shed.” 

If the garden is a metaphor for women’s bodies, then the Bower 
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of Bliss is itself a particular seductive, beautiful body.” The 
reader and hero have been prepared, however, to mistrust such 
shapes, to suspect that painted, lovely exteriors may hide bestial 
ugliness. Behind the explicit sign of the legend of Jason and 
Medea, the warning against both passion and betrayal, there is 
another level, a formal sign, a message which links the mistrust of 
women’s bodies with a mistrust of art, and with old fears of death 
and loss in sexual intercourse. 

Spenser draws on a reservoir of misogyny which has been given 
new purpose; he warns against Acrasia as Pandora, as a daughter of 
Eve and Frau Welt, as a proud, painted harlot. Her ugliness is not 
physical, but the space at the edge of her world, almost as a pro- 
jection of her essential being, offers a formal sign of her moral 
ugliness.”* Guyon resists the seduction by appearance because he 
reads at a deeper level, the form itself. Guyon is prepared to defy 
Acrasia, to destroy her, because she waits at the other side of 
Tertullian’s “devil’s gateway,” because by metonymy her garden is 
her body. 
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